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ESSAYS 


Tur place which Professor Gustav Cassel will take in the 
history of economics over the last thirty years is not a 
matter upon which there is yet unanimity aimong econo- 
mists. Some of his followers hold that his contribution 
has been of pioneer importance; they claim him as the 
first to introduce real system into the development of 
economic theory, to have purged its discussions of use- 
less metaphysical lumber and to have elaborated a series 
of propositions which, for the first time, possess at once 
logical coherence and applicability to the facts of the 
world about us. His eritics, on the other hand, declare 
these claims to be exaggerated. They point out that his 
equations are, for the most part, a popularisation—and 
a not very accurate popularisation at that—of Walras’ 
system; that his much-lauded elimination of the Theory of 
Value is a case of ‘‘ tipping the baby out with the bath 
water,’’ and that his practical applications of economic 
theory—the famous Purchasing Power Parity Theory of 
the foreign exchanges, for instance—involve over-simpli- 
fications so grave as to be misleading. Whatever may be 
the merits of these rival contentions, it is probable that 
the truth lies somewhere midway between them; and no 
one will deny that their subject has occupied a command- 
ing position in the scientific world or that he has done 
more than most to raise the status of the discipline he re- 
presents in the world of practical affairs. For this reason 
if for no other those who study economies in all countries 
will join with fifty leading economists whose essays appear 
in this volume* in doing honour to a distinguished savant 
on his retirement from the academic chair. 

A collection of this sort, although admirable as a social 
gesture, has certain disadvantages as a contribution to 
learning. The absence of unity of subject matter, the 
variety of standpoints represented, tend to render it even 
less suitable for continuous reading than the contents of 
the average scientific Annual. There. at least, there is 
some selective principle, whereas in the Festschrift the 
very eminence of the contributors and the complete free- 
dom which they are usually granted involves almost com- 
plete anarchy. The present volume includes contribu- 
tions from many of the most eminent workers in the field 
of economic science. But, apart from the fact that, with 
perhaps one exception, they all acknowledge the well- 
accepted principles of scientific method in the social 
sciences, it is hard to discern any unitv in their contribu- 
tions. Their subjects range from Professor Amonn’s 
“Conceptual Studies in Value Theorv ’’ to Monsieur 
Landry’s ‘‘ Demographic Revolution ’’ and Professor 
Hollander’s ‘American Public Opinion and War Debts.” 
Tt is essentially a collection for occasional reference rather 
than for continuous perusal. 








* “Economie Essavs in Honour of Gustav Cassel.” 


Ge 
Allen and Unwin. 720 pages. 30s. _— 


FOR GUSTAV CASSEL. 


A volume of essays in honour of a Scandinavian econo- 
mist, however, must have this special interest for readers 
in other countries: it offers an opportunity of examining 
the work of those of his compatriots and colleagues whose 
main contributions are not accessible in any of the chief 
world languages. With admirable consideration for those 
who do not possess their own linguistic competence, the 
Scandinavians represented in this volume, while per- 
mitting their colleagues in France, Italy, Germany and 
the English-speaking world to publish contributions in 
their own tongues, have aH submitted their own contri- 
butions in English. The result demonstrates that the 
work springing from the teaching of Cassel, Davidson, 
and Wicksell in these centres can only be neglected at 
the cost of ignoring some of the most important develop- 
ments of contemporary economic science. The contribu- 
tions of Drs. Akerman, Bagge, Heckscher, Kock, Lindahl, 
Myrdal and Ohlin are ample testimony. 

From such a wealth of material it is invidious to make 
selections. The contributions of the senior members of 
this group are, perhaps, representative of the high level 
of excellence generally maintained. Professor Bagge’s 
‘* Wages and Unemployment in Sweden, 1920 to 1930,” 
is a short summary of soma of the results of the monu- 
mental investigations on Wages, Cost of Living and 
National Income in Sweden, 1860 to 1930, which are now 
being carried on at the Institute for Social Sciences in the 
University of Stockholm. It is, however, much more 
than this. Professor Bagge has long been known as the 
author of one of the most influential treatises on the 
theory of wages, hitherto, unfortunately, accessible only 
to those with a knowledge of Swedish. The present article 
certainly establishes the utility of a combination of refined 
theoretical analysis with the scrupulous application of 
statistical technique. Professor Bagge examines the 
material available on wages and unemployment in Sweden 
from 1920 to 1932, and reaches the important conclusion 
that the theoretical presumption of a relation between 
wages and unemployment is borne out by the facts of 
Swedish industry during this period. 


The evidence for the years 1922-23 ‘‘shows that a decrease of 
labour costs can under certain circumstances bring about the 
recovery of production after a crisis, and that a reduction of wages 
need not contract the volume of trade in consumption commodities 
and thereby counterbalance the recovery.” (Page 701.) 


He concludes, further, from a study of the material over 
the period since 1923 that the increase of wages has led 
to a rationalisation of industry conducive to an increase 
in the volume of ‘‘ permanent unemployment,’’ and that 
‘* the actual, verv rigid wage level during the present de- 
pression also contributed to the extension of unemploy- 
ment ’’ (page 704). The conclusions, therefore, which 
emerge from the recent theoretical researches of Professor 
Pigou and Dr. J. R. Hicks receive authoritative con- 
firmation. 
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Professor Heckscher’s contribution relates to a different 
field of interest. With Professor Clapham in this country, 
Professor Heckscher is the leading representative of that 
rare species, the eminent economic historian who is also 
an economist, and the eminent economist who is also an 
economic historian. His work has been made familiar to 
English readers by his important ‘‘ Plea for Theory in 
Economic History,’’ which appeared some years ago in 
the Economic History Supplement of the Economic 
Journal. In his present contribution, *‘ The Aspects of 
Economic History,’’ he follows up the train of thought 
developed in that article with conspicuous success. Pro- 
fessor Heckscher shows, without much difficulty, how 
little of economic history up till now has been written 
with any real insight into the nature of economic pheno- 
mena, and how fruitful the application of economic theory 
to many of the outstanding problems of economic history 
may well be. The theoretical economist, accustomed to 
find in the textbooks of economic history illustrations of 
all those fallacies which it is one of the main functions 
of his own discipline to correct, will await the forth- 
coming translation of Professor Heckscher’s great work 
on Mercantilism with impatient interest. 





THE NEW GERMANY. 


Tne first two books on this list* have very much in 
common: they profess to explain merely, and have the 
virtuous purpose of inspiring tolerance and understand- 
ing for Nazi Germany. They are agreed on the causes of 
the Nazi movement; they repeat clearly and intelligibly 
the familiar sequence of War, Republic, Versailles, 
Reparations, Ruhr Invasion, inflation, starvation, 
American loans, boom, crisis, unemployment, despair, 
hunger and finally the Nazi Revolution. But though their 
account of these phenomena is clear and not inadequate, 
one feels that the authors merely take the sum of a series 
of events and call it an explanation. Neither of them 
doubts that National-Socialism has come to stay: both 
explain its Right and Left wing tendencies and confess 
their ignorance which will prevail. But the enquiring 
reader is puzzled that Hitler’s tenure of office is apparently 
independent of what he will achieve. 

Again, both books insist, rightly, that the Revolution 
(both take for granted it is a Revolution) was largely the 
result of hunger and unemplovment: ‘‘ until very recently 
the number of Nazi voters has varied in direct ratio to 
the number of hungry bellies in Germany.’’ Yet later they 
assert that the idealism of this movement, born of material 
want, will willingly endure ‘‘ a terrible reduction in the 
standard of living.’’ Again one is puzzled at a process 
which drives a nation to Hitler through hunger, and later 
makes hunger acceptable because of Hitler. These books 
do not so much explain as state the problems in the 
simplest of contradictions. Of the two, ‘‘ Why Nazi?’ 
which has a better account of the Jewish question and the 
organisation of the Nazi Party, is the more satisfactory, 
but moderation itself drives one to expostulate when 
General Goring is described as ‘‘ a cool realist.”’ 

Herr Friedrich § Sieburg’s “* Germany, My Country,”’ an 
excellent English version of ‘* Es Werde Deutschland,’ 
which in Germany has made the author *‘ a sort of evan- 
gelist of the Third Empire,’’ is very much more interesting 
and valuable. It is not an attempt to explain or justify 
National-Socialism, and it ignores particular events, 
parties, and personalities. Herr Sieburg is not a Nazi; 
he condemns anti-Semitism; his book, despite extreme 
nationalism, ‘‘ is not a document of the Third Empire, 
and still less is it a bible of National-Socialism ’’; it is 
an attempt ‘* to portray not so much the German Reich 
and German politics as the German nation and the Ger- 
man individual.’’ He is well aware that his portrait may 
arouse merely repulsion or contempt; it remains for him, 
as for every German Nationalist, something splendid and, 
as he says, radiant. The portrait is, on the whole, a true 





* “Nazi Germany Explained.” Vernon! Bartlett. Gollancz. 
5s. “Why Nazi?” Anonymous. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
“Germany, My Country.” Friedrich Sieburg. Translated by 
Winifred;Ray. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
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and brilliant one, though its rhapsodies and metaphysics 
are very disconcerting and very German. Herr Sieburg 
describes the decay in Germany of faith in ‘‘ human- 
ism,’’ tolerance, democracy, internationalism, the imposi- 
tion of which, he says, was the greatest injustice of Ver- 
sailles. Germany desires a system of values founded, not 
on universal humanity, but on a specifically German 
nation: the revolution Herr Sieburg describes is not that 
of National-Socialism, but of the effort to create this 
morality, even though it involved isolation, barbarism, 
and revolt against reason. It is the revolution of a nation 
confused and chaotic, that longs for order and can only 
achieve it in the Totalitarian State. The necessary instru- 
ment of this State is militarism, which, in this new Ger- 
many of moral values, is neither bellicose nor aggressive, 
nor a sentimental escape into the world of Prussianism, 
but the realisation of the desire to use the nation in arms 
as a means to discipline, order, and submission before 
a common ideal. 

We may believe this to be true, yet remain unconvinced 
an ideal militarism, playing at soldiers, is legiti- 
mate; for a militarised Germany, in possession of aggres- 
sive weapons, will be, even though pacific, at the mercy 
of every force and every interest, and there are many, 
impelling her to war. Pre-war militarism, says Herr 
Sieburg, was corrupt because it became an instrument of 
political and economic power; in the same way Germany, 
in all innocence, may be corrupted again and the same 
crime be committed. For Herr Sieburg ignores material 
conditions. This allows him to portray a nationalism which 
is, probably, equally contemptuous of the material; but 
it does not allow him to analyse the distortion and mastery 
of these moral and ideal impulses by material interests. 

That is the extraordinary interest of ‘‘ Germany, My 
Country ’’: it portrays the mind and spirit of millions of 
Germans, and once we understand it we can, if we know 
also the material conditions, understand how this idealism 
has been deceived into the service of National-Socialism. 
Precisely because it is purely psychological, because it sees 
its purposes as purely moral and ideal, German nation- 
alism can be deceived by Hitler, who does not even serve 
God and Mammon, but merely hesitates between the 
Mammons of the industrialists and the lower middle class. 
Thus, for instance, a nationalism rejoicing in its contempt 
of property and bourgeois security, serves a party intent 
on rescuing the most propriet ary ‘of all classes, the small 
farmer and small shopkeeper. ‘‘ Germany, My Country ’ 
inspires one with a violent sense of the tragedy of Ger- 
many, confused, absurd, heroic, longing perpetually for 
Siegfried and finding him in Hitler. 





PLANNING AGRICULTURE. 


Tue total of money granted by the Treasury, in one form 
or another, to agriculture, together with differential relief 
from taxation, now amounts to more than £45,000,000 
annually, or about 13s. a week for every person engaged in 
the industry. Nevertheless, the attitude of the State has 
been, on the whole, one of slightly condescending 


charity, and there is some excuse for regarding the 
advent of Mr Elliot as the materialisation of the 
Fairy Godmother, especially as there has, so far, 


been no hint that the ball to which he invites the 
British Cinderella is to be cut short by the stroke of mid- 
night or by any other time limit save the patience of the 
industrial consumer. The ostensible occasion for the cur- 
rent ‘‘ revolution in agriculture ’’ has been the economic 
crisis. All that the National Government has done has 
been explicitly related to the need of drastic measures to 
confront an emergency. Nevertheless, the steps taken 
are intended to be permanent, and as Sir Arthur Salter 
remarks in his foreword to this book,* *‘ there is a very 
serious risk in meeting temporary troubles by permanent 
measures.” 

The first two chapters of the book survey the present 
situation of British agriculture and the reasons for its sorry 





* <The Planning of Agriculture.”’ By Viscount Astor and 
Keith A. H. Murray. Oxford University Press. 181 pages. 6s. 
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state. ‘The industry is described as one which has been 
unable to adopt the technique of large-scale production 
which has been so fruitful in industry. Its units are 
numerous and their average size, on the whole, diminish- 
ing. Costs have been forced up while income has remained 
fairly stationary. Although there are isolated instances 
where the combination of “abundant capital and business 
talent has produced profits, agriculture as a whole has been 
starved of capital, and prevented by its structure from 
increasing the efficiency of its distributive machinery. On 
top of all these disabilities there has been the peculiar 
susceptibility of agriculture to changes in the general price- 
level. The resulting confusion has made it possible for the 
present Minister of Agriculture to declare that the old 
self-regulating mechanism of price is no longer capable of 
producing equilibrium between supply and demand, and 
that a new policy of controlled price is essential. 

The preliminary hypothesis of the necessity for ‘‘ plan- 
ning "’ being assumed, the next question is the form it is 
to take. The Agricultural Marketing Acts are setting up 
for agriculture what Lord Astor and Dr. Murray call ‘‘ a 
selling system of the advanced cartel type, which permits 
the fixing of prices and under certain circumstances the 
allotment of production quotas.’’ They point out, how- 
ever, that the prior conditions which are likely to be essen- 
tial for the success of such a cartel are not present in 
agriculture; its products are not standardised or immune 
from substitution, nor is the expansion of production 
difficult. 

Chapter IV analyses the constituents of price. The 
effects of changes in demand are at least as great as those 
in supply; British agriculture cannot hope to be prosperous 
unless the industrial population is able to buy its products. 
There is a particularly striking diagram illustrating the 
close relationship between the purchasing power of 
‘ wages '’ (total wage payments?) and the pene of fat 
cattle in the two periods 1893-1914 and 1920-25. Even on 
the side of supply, the producer can only exercise con- 
trol of a portion of the total, even if complete control of 
imports be assumed. 

The rock upon which most price-controlling schemes 
founder is their neglect to control supply. Accordingly, 
the next chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The Problem of Produe- 
tion Control.’’ Control by boards of producers, if it could 
be made effective (a large assumption) would stereotype 
British farming and make the elimination of the inefficient 
impossible. Control by a number of independent boards, 
each ‘‘ regulating ’’ one product without regard to the 
others (which appears to be Mr Elliot’s prescription) is a 
palpable absurdity. State control, in view of the infinite 
variety of farms and the elasticity of methods of cultiva- 
vation, would be costly in the extreme. These conclusions 
are strongly reinforced by a detailed consideration of the 
milk industry, where the methods now being adopted 
have ‘* the greatest prima facie prospects of success. 

Lord Astor and Dr. Murray then turn their attention 
to the possibility of reorganising agricultural marketing 
in the interests of the farmers. Their conclusion is that 
much can undoubtedly be done to diminish the wastes of 
marketing, but that the gain to the farmer can only come 
through greater efficiency and not by forcing up prices. 

Finally the authors turn to the part that can be played 
by the State. After a preliminary chapter outlining what 
may be called the principles of State intervention, they 
contrast the practice of the National Government, and 
condemn both its objects and its technique. ‘* Any policy,”’ 
they say, ‘‘ which does not fit the farmer to compete on a 
basis of world conditions will only make the inevitable 
readjustment more severe and more prolonged.’’ We have 
protected the wrong things (wheat and sugar); we have 
adopted, under the pressure of political expediency, the 
method of protection (quotas as against tariffs or Import 
Boards) which is open to the greatest objections. By 
the Ottawa Agreements we have prevented ourselves from 
giving protection in the least objectionable form (tariffs) 
to those sections of the industry that are most worth while 
protecting (live stock products). This condemnation of the 
Government's policy is extremely effective. 

In two final chapters the way is pointed back to the 
only sound road to prosperity for British agriculture. This 
comprises reforms in tenure; the provision of capital; edu- 
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cation and research; market study; and the stabilisation 
of the general price-level—in short, the Liberal policy— 
seasoned with a dash of temporary protection by means of 
tariffs. 

Any one who wishes to equip himself with an armoury 
of commonsense against the sophistry and bunkum which 
ure the common content of projects of agricultural ‘* re- 
form ’’ will be very well advised to read this brief and 
clearly-written book. One may doubt whether the authors 
have the courage of their own convictions in reeommend- 
ing even temporary protection by way of tariffs—logic and 
policy would both make subsidies seem preferable—but 
this lapse can be overlooked, for ‘‘ our aim,’’ they say, 

should be to get freer trade. Until that is achieved, the 
greatest use cannot be made of man’s effort in the produc- 
tion of wealth. That is the background in which this 
country’s agricultural problem is set.’’ 


BANKS AND THE PRICE LEVEL. 


Co.LLections of articles and memoranda written at 
different dates over a series of years are never a very 
satisfactory form of exposition for the general reader, 
however useful they may be to the student. Comment, 
for example, on the monetary situation when nearly the 
whole world was still upon the gold standard, or on inter- 
national finance when statesmen were still struggling to 
rid the world of the incubus of Reparations and War 
Debts, seems, in the rush and excitement of the revolu- 
tions that are taking place in 1933, like an echo from a 
past age. 

Though Professor Gregory has been careful in the 
present volume* to select from a large mass of material 
only those papers which are still relevant in the light of 
after events or which throw a light on the evolution of his 
own thought, it is impossible entirely to avoid the im- 
pression that his papers are’in some respects out of date, 
und for most readers—especially those to whom Pro 
fessor Gregory’s economic writings are familiar—the 
chief interest of this collection will be in one or two of 
the papers written in the present year and in the intro- 
duction in which he briefly summarises his own attitude 
towards the events of the present day. 

In regard to the later sections of this collection, which 
deal with international trade and with unemployment and 
capitalism, Professor Gregory does not feel conscious of 
any important change of outlook as a result of current 
events; but in the opening sections on monetary theory 
he admits to a change of some significance. In the first 
while he has long been sceptical of the inherent 
possibility of central banks controlling the price level, 
he has gradually abandoned the view that the aim of 
monetary policy should be the stabilisation of prices. This 
process of conversion was completed by the failure of 
the Federal Reserve system to check the boom of 1928-29, 
although general prices were highly stable during that 
expansive period. While short-run fluctuations are 
admittedly a great evil, and while everything possible 
should be done to prevent them, experience has proved 
that very grave disharmonies can emerge in the economic 
structure even when prices are stable. 

The reader will, of course, observe that this makes the 
problem for the central banks, or for whatever political 
or other authority may control monetary policy, very 
much more and not less difficult to determine, for it 
leaves them without any simple guiding rule which all 
may understand. There is great force in Professor 
Gregory’s contentions that it is much less easy than is 
often assumed for central banks to control the price level, 
and that even if they could do so the mere maintenance 
of stability of, say, wholesale prices, or whatever index 
is considered to be the best criterion, will not prevent 
recurrent dislocations in the economic life of the nation. 
3ut the plain man may well argue that the smooth 
working of the economy of a country is not the only con- 
sideration, and that we must consider also equity; that 
this requires a reasonable stability of prices, and that in 
dealing with other evils which emerge—such as dispro- 


By Prof Professor T. E . 


place, 








#6 Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism.” B 
Gregory. P.S. King & Son. 308 pages. 12s. 
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portionate investment of capital or inordinate speculation 
control must be exercised not merely by monetary 
influences but also by other direct interventions. 

As to the specific problems of raising prices from their 
present depressed level, the issue in Professor Gregory’s 
mind is not between those who favour an upward move- 
ment and those who do not, but between those who wish 
to produce this result by certain specific means—such as 
competitive depreciation of exchange accompanied by 
public works expenditure—and those who look for a rise 
as a result of other causes. Professor Gregory unhesi- 
tatingly declares himself a believer in the view that 
recovery from the depression will be accompanied by a 
rise of prices and that such a rise would be desirable: 
and he appears to pin his faith mainly on a policy of 
cheap money in the sense of low bank rates of interest on 
new loans to industry and finance. Inflation will, of 
course, raise prices; but it appears to him to be necessary 
‘‘ to distinguish between those rises of prices which take 
place because business men believe that the wreckage 
associated with the turn of the tide from expansion to 
depression has been cleared away, and price rises which 
take place merely because it is expected that the value of 
money will be driven down, irrespective of whether or 
not the mistakes committed in the previous boom have 
been corrected or not.’’ Inflation would only be justified 
if there were an absolute lack of purchasing power, and 
this in present conditions, he holds, is not the case. 

For an elaboration of the argumentation which has 
led Professor Gregory to these conclusions, the reader 
must turn to the more important papers included in this 
volume, the most recent of which include a statement 
in Foreign Affairs explaining to the American public why 
Britain hesitates to return quickly to the gold standard, 
an account of the American panic of 1933, and an article 
printed last year in the Nineteenth Century in which 
Professor Gregory examines the course of prices since 
Britain left the gold standard and the causes which have 
produced results which in many respects were unex- 
pected. Those who are keenly interested in current con- 
troversy will find in the last two papers what may be 
described as an orthodox liberal economic view of the 
possibility of conscious planning in complicated economic 
society and of the future of capitalism. 











THE SLUMS.* 


For the final liquidation of the slum scandal two things 
above all are necessary: a realisation of the imperative 
urgency of the problem, and an understanding of the 
actual physical and economic difficulties which have so far 
made its solution impossible. Both these essentials are 
admirably supplied by this short, clear and popularly- 
written, but extremely well-informed and well-documented 
book. The first chapter gives a realistic, first-hand account 
of what slums and overcrowding mean in actual human 
terms; and no one who has read it is likely to be content 
with any further continuation of timid and tinkering 
policies. The problem, the authors admit, is complex as 
well as difficult. Although 2,000,000 houses have been 
built since the war and over £100,000,000 has been spent 
by the State, ‘‘ there is hardly a family in the poorest 
quarters of our towns and cities living in sanitary con- 
ditions.’” The number of families has increased much 
faster than the population, so that to-day, after fifteen 
years of sporadic effort, overcrowding is probably worse 
than it was in 1918. The authors estimate that at least 
1,000,000 new working-class houses are now needed. 
How are they to be built? Private enterprise, even tak- 
ing advantage of the present exceptionally low costs and 
low rates of interest, can build workers’ houses to let at, 
perhaps, 12s. a week, but not lower. The slums will not 
be cleared, however, until houses at not more than 8s. a 
week are forthcoming. This gap can only be bridged either 
by a subsidy (which may force up prices) or else by a 
further substantial reduction of costs. 
The Government’s present policy, however, is to leave 





* “Slum.” 
Heinemann. 
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new building in the main to private enterprise, and to the 
building societies in particular, and to concentrate subsidy 
assistance on slum clearance by local authorities. This 
policy has already proved itself futile. In the first place, 
as Mr Marshall and Miss Trevelyan show, nothing in the 
whole scheme can possibly provide an adequate supply of 
workers’ houses unless there is a sudden and considerable 
fall in costs, which is most unlikely. Secondly, the build- 
ing societies have showed little enthusiasm for the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. Thirdly, the response of the local 
authorities to the slum clearance campaign has been most 
inadequate, and in many cases the plans submitted touch 
no more than the fringe of the problem. 

The alternatives which remain are the Government- 
controlled and Government-subsidised national housing 
campaign proposed by the Labour Party, and the scheme 
for an independent National Housing Corporation, which 
commands widespread support. Mr Marshall and Miss 
‘Trevelyan favour the National Housing Corporation. They 
are, perhaps, a little too ready to assume that a subsidy 
must raise costs and a little too eager to take all responsi- 
bility out of the hands of the local authorities. But there 
is undoubtedly much more truth in the arguments with 
which they support the N.H.C. idea than the Moyne Com- 
mittee were willing to admit. Mr Marshall and Miss 
Trevelyan believe that the economies attainable by com- 
plete co-ordination of effort, by large-scale Government- 
guaranteed financing and by bulk purchase of materials 
would enormously reduce the economic rent of new 
working-class houses. Their case is a very strong one; 
so strong, indeed, that when the failure of the Govern- 
ment’s policy becomes manifest, the N.H.C. project should 
certainly be given a trial. And it may be added that a 
combination of State subsidies with the N.H.C. control of 
housing and slum clearance is a perfectly feasible policy. 





“L’EXPERIENCE ROOSEVELT.”’* 


A pIsTINGUISHED English economist, returning recently 
from a protracted tour of America during which he had 
the opportunity of seeing all the important and many of 
the less important people, summed up his impressions by 
saying that he only now realised what a terrible depres- 
sion America had endured in the last three years, and 
especially how far the demoralisation of the American 
body politic and economic had gone when President 
Roosevelt took the lead. This demoralisation is of great 
importance in forming an opinion about the future of 
American policy. The first joy of last spring’s recovery 
being over, the beaten legions of the sound money party 
are beginning to rally and the first signs of a serious 
resistance to the President’s policies are beginning to 
appear. Europeans in general would do well to follow the 
example of this English economist and try to realise the 
utter desperation and gloom, hopelessness and helpless- 
ness in which America was plunged in the last year of 
the Hoover Administration. 

M. Maurois’ book will give a more balanced view to 
those who are offended by the minor economic fallacies 
implied in Mr Roosevelt’s measures. The value of the 
book is that despite defects of economic analysis it 
succeeds in communicating the tense psychological 
atmosphere, the vibration and tension, with which 
American economic events are now surrounded. Any 
analysis of these events, particularly if made from a 
distance, entirely distorts the picture if it ignores the 
general social discord and the desperate resentment of the 
workers and unemployed. And since in any case, even 
if we cannot accept all Mr Roosevelt’s economic measures 
as sound, we shall be very much affected by them, 
it is essential to think of America in American terms, 
and more especially in present-day American terms; and 
for that purpose this book is eminently helpful. One 
cannot over-emphasise the truth contained in the closing 
lines of the historical part of M. Maurois’ book: 
‘* L’expérience Roosevelt n’a pas échoué; elle n’a pas 
réussi; elle commence.’’ 


* “Chantiers Americains.”’ 
10 francs. 
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“Trade Depression and the Way Out.’’ By R. G. Hawtrey. 
Longmans. 174 pages. 7s. 6d. 


On September 17, 1931, four days before the British de- 
parture from the gold standard, Mr Hawtrey published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Trade Depression and the Way Out.” 
This pamphlet has now been expanded into a book. Its new 
material includes not only a narrative of the events that 
have occurred since 1931, but a considerable elaboration of 
the argument, “ particularly,” in Mr Hawtrey’s words, * in 
the discussion of over-production and the non-monetary 
theories of the depression.” The exceptionally penetrating 
economic analysis of the earlier events of the crisis which was 
contained in Mr Hawtrey’s * Art of Central Banking,” is here 
brought up to date. The monetary behaviour of the sterling 
group and the gold countries since 1931 is dissected and 
examined. And the Roosevelt experiment, in both its in- 
flationary and N.R.A. phases, is followed out as far as October, 
1933. Mr Hawtrey also criticises the views of Professor 
Robbins and M. Rist, as well as the policy of reflation by 
public works expounded in Mr Keynes's ‘The Means to 
Prosperity.’’ Some parts of a paper on * Public Expenditure 
and Trade Depression,” read by Mr Hawtrey before the 
Royal Statistical Society in April, 1933, are also incorporated 
in the book. 

The substance of Mr Hawtrey’s argument remains the 
same. He holds that the essence of trade depression is a 
failure of consumers’ demand; that consumers’ demand can 
be expanded by inducing traders to use idle balances for 
the purchase of stocks from producers; and that traders can 
always be induced so to use their balances if the banks are 
flooded by the central bank with a sufficient volume of 
cheap money. All alternative methods of expanding demand, 
whether by public works, Budget deficits or the printing 
of notes, Mr Hawtrey regards as comparatively clumsy and 
slow. And all non-monetary explanations and cures of 
depression he dismisses as beside the point. 

There is controversy as to whether the depression can be cured 
by purely monetary means. The controversy is misdirected. It 
is the end that is purely monetary, not the means. The end is the 
enlargement of demand; an increase in the number of monetary 
units offered for goods. 

“Trade Depression and the Way Out” in its new form is 
certainly the best and clearest exposition of Mr Hawtrey’s 
central monetary doctrine. It is also the most readable, 
thanks to the innumerable apt analogies, the vivid narrative 
of the crisis, the wealth of statistical illustrations and the 
general dialectical brilliance with which the argument 
adorned. 

Mr Hawtrey does more, however, than expound his own 
monetary doctrine. He submits a great many popular 
economic delusions to a witheringly effective analysis. He 
shows that technological progress need not mean unemploy- 
ment; that losses in particular industries need not cause 
general depression; that an increase of wages at the expense 
of profits does not involve a general increase of purchasing 
power; that general depressions are not the inevitable con- 
sequence of stock market booms; and that falling prices do 
not necessarily involve depression. Mr Hawtrey also makes 
it quite clear that the monetary equilibrium he contemplates 
would imply, not a stable price level, but a price level falling 
in proportion to the growth of general productivity. Besides 
these basic principles a great number of subtleties and refine- 
ments, both of theory and practice, are comprehended in the 
course of the book. Indeed, as an illustration of the range 
and depth of economic wisdom that can be compressed into 
174 pages, Mr Hawtrey’s new book must be read to be believed. 
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** Crédit et Conjoncture.”’ By Mentor Bouniatian, formerly 
Professor at the Polytechnical Institute of Tiflis. Published 
by Marcel Giard, Paris (Bibliothéque Internationale 
d’Economie Politique). 142 pages. 20 francs. 


However well established the ‘‘ managed currency * doctrine 
may appear, attacks against it are becoming more and more 
energetic, and Professor Bouniatian has made in this short, 
lively, well-planned book a serious attempt to make a case 
against. In Prof. Bouniatian’s view, bank credit is 
practically a passive element in economic life. He does not 
deny that credits can give rise to deposits, but he insists that 
no credit is possible without deposits. Banking deposits, 
he argues, are not “‘ bank money created with a view to 
provide new means of payment, like inconvertible paper 
money.” They are “ but records on the books of the banks 


of amounts of free capital which have passed through these 
banks, and seek temporary investment.’ In short, credit is 
not money, the “creation” of credits is a myth, and no 
credit expansion is possible unless there is a demand for it. 

Central banks, he thinks, are also powerless. They can 
provide for lower or higher money rates in case of temporary 
exchange difficulties and thereby modify the international 
movements of short-term funds. But the Bank rate is, 
as a rule, dictated by market conditions and open market 
operations are unable to impose the will of the Central Bank. 
Prof. Bouniatian also attempts to show that hoarding has 
no other effect than to transfer the credits granted by a bank, 
the depositors of which demand cash, to the Central Bank 
which provides the cash. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s equation is accepted by Prof. 
Bouniatian; and the influence of the amount of gold mined 
or of inconvertible paper money on general price movement 
he also admits. But he refuses to attribute the trade cycle to 
monetary elements. Independent price changes, he argues, 
have to be accepted as a reality, and they influence in turn 
the velocity and the amount of money or credit. 


** Hausses et Baisses des Prix de Longue Durée.’’ By Jean 
Lescure. Paris, Editions Domat-Martchrestien. 115 pages. 
‘©The Control of Prices.”’ By Augustus Baker. London, 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 175 pages. 5s. 


‘* Money, Business and Prices.”’ By John Philip Wernette, 
Ph.D. London, P. §. King & Son, Ltd. 102 pages. 5s. 


It is only a decade or two since the conception of a price- 
level first impinged upon the consciousness of the general 
public. ‘To-day there can hardly be a single abstraction in the 
whole realm of thought which is receiving a greater degree of 
attention from those competent, and incompetent, to discuss it. 
The price-level has even become the.corpus vile of the policies 
of Governments—with what dire results we can at present 
only guess. It is not unnatural that in the excitement the 
real importance of prices—as sensitive indicators of the state 
of economic health—is being overlooked, and a high price 
level is coming to be worshipped for its own sake. Of our own 
Government’s economic experiments, for example, it is all too 
likely that we shall soon be able to say that ‘‘ the operation 
was eminently successful, but the patient unfortunately died.” 

These three small books reflect the general interest in the 
problem of prices, though from very divergent angles. Pro- 
fessor Lescure has reprinted two pre-war articles, part of a 
larger project to which “la mobilisation mit un terme.’ He 
was then concerned—and, since he has taken the trouble to 
reprint the articles, he is apparently still concerned—to 
dispute the Quantity Theory of Money as expounded by 
Professor Irving Fisher. In Professor Lescure’s view, rising 
prices are the result of prosperity, falling prices the effect of 
adversity: ‘‘ hausses ct baisses des prix sont des phénoménes 
extra-monétaires.”” This remark, one may add in sorrowful 
parenthesis, is taken from the new preface. It is not necessary 
to believe that the formula MV=PT enshrines the sum total 
of monetary science to be convinced that Professor Lescure is 
living in a world which, if it ever existed, has long since passed 
away. 

Mr Baker, on the other hand, one of the egregious tribe who 
give their books such sub-titles as *‘ An Outline of Prosperity,” 
is living in a Brave New World. The book starts with a brief 
exposition of the reasons for price fluctuations and the attendant 
misfortunes; and to this exposition little exception can be 
taken except possibly on the ground of over-simplification. The 
dilemma of monetary policy, Mr Baker thinks, is that slumps 
are caused by inadequate purchasing power, while the banking 
system hesitates to fill the gap by creation lest prices rise too 
fast and too far. Mr Baker’s remedy is heroic in it simplicity. 
It is that all prices should be fixed by law, wages at a conven- 
tional figure, other prices at cost of production. To make 
this possible, industry is to be organised in bodies which appear 
to be a cross between Guilds and Corporations @ /a Mussolini. 
This done * the central bank may freely issue all the money 
that trade and industry require without bearing the conse- 
quences of an inflated price level.” There is much in this book 
for which the economist may be grateful; Mr Baker devotes a 
chapter to ‘‘ A Word for the Bankers”’ and goes out of his 
way to disagree with Major Douglas. But when he says “I 
know of nothing in these proposals that conflicts with estab- 
lished economic doctrine, however sharply they may be 
opposed to current social practice,” the economist will gladly 


concede the latter assertion while taking leave to doubt the 
former. 




































































































































































































































































Dr Wernett book is of very different stuff from the other 
two. He |} Ip} I n unal to make up his mind 
whether to write for tl ice or for the initiate, for highly 
technical criticism (much of it purely verbal) of Mr D. H. 


Robertson and Mr Keynes is sandwiched between a great deal 
of simple exposition. But either the novice or the initiate, if 
he will omit the paris which do not concern him, will derive 
great protit from reading this brief monograph. Much of it 
may seem platitudinous to the monetary theorist, but platitudes 
are merely truths that are frequently forgotten, and all of Dr 
Wernette's book is hard-hitting and briskly written. 


‘* Life Insurance and Investment.’? By S. §. Huebner and 
McCaban. Appleton Century Company. 10s. 64d. 

This book is one of a series entitled * Life Insurance ; Its 
Economie and Social Relations,” intended primarily to serve 
as business college text the United States. The 
subject is discussed in non-technical terms, and the book can 
be profitably read by the layman. In the first part the 
various types of policy are analysed into their investment 
and insurance components. In reading this part of the book 
one gathers that less emphasis is now being laid in North 
America upon the surrender and loan aspects in new business 
propaganda. In this, and also in the rates of cash bonuses 
assumed the bases used in the calculations are, perhaps, 
rather optimistic under present conditions. An interesting 
chapter, which might have been expanded, examines the 
taxation of life policies in the United States. The remainder 
of the book is mostly concerned to demonstrate the advantages 
of corporate investment, particularly under the conditions 
peculiar to life assurance companies, in which no necessity 
normally arises for forced sales of securities. The ground 
covered here is familiar, but is of unusual interest in relating 
entirely to American conditions. The book is very readable, 
and if certain portions appear to be rather heavily padded, 
this may not be a bad fault for the purpose in view. It is a 
pity, however, that the financial difficulties of the American 
offices in the last few years have not been more fully treated. 
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‘* Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills, in Theory and Practice.”’ 
By W. F. Spalding. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
London. Ninth edition. 243 pages. ‘Vs. 6d. net. 


The fact that this book has deservedly run into a ninth 
edition is sound testimony to its value. In this edition the 
author, who is weil known as a pioneer in the field of foreign 
exchange text-books, carries his story up to just after the 
American suspension of the gold standard im April last. Thus 
he deals with the British suspension of the gold standard and 
the establishment of the .Exchange Equalisation Account. 
As regards the arithmetic and practice of the foreign exchanges, 
the book is first-class. On its more general side there are 
one or two defects. The Exchange Equalisation 
Account was not designed to resist a continued appreciation 
of the exchange, but mainly to smooth out temporary and 
speculative fluctuations. Nor was this year’s increase in the 
account made in consequence of the American financial 
troubles, for the decision had bcen reached beforehand. 
Continued revision means that a book gradually loses its 
shape and becomes a trifle confused in texture, and Mr 
Spalding’s book suffers somewhat in this way. There is also 
much to be said for dividing a foreign exchange text-book 
into two volumes, one dealing with general economic and 
monetary theory and the other with the arithmetical and 
practical banking details. 


minor 





‘¢ The Measurement of Price Changes: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.”’> By A. W. Flux, Royal Statistical Society. London. 

32 pages. ls. 6d. net. 
The Royal Statistical Society are to be congratulated upon 
their decision to reprint separately Mr. Flux’s paper on the 


Board of Trade wholesale price index number, together with 
the discussion. Mr. Fiux’s revision of the Board of Trade 
index number twelve years ago has well stood the test of 


time, and his retrospect is of great interest and importance. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of his paper is his detailed 
comparison of price movements during 1927-31 in England 
and the United States. An extension of these comparisons 
should yield some very striking results. 


** Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book, 1933-34.”? London. 
Thomas Skinner and Company. 2,316 pages. 42s. net. 
We welcome the latest edition of this valuable almanac. 
In addition to containing a complete and world-wide banking 
directory, it includes banking and monetary statistical tables 
of all kinds. As a work of reference it is indispensable. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


** Price Policies of German Public Utility Undertakings.’’ By 
H. Batson. Oxford University Press. 224 pages. 12s. Gd. 


This book, written under the auspices of the Sir Richard 
Garton Foundation, investigates the price policies of German 
public utility undertakings up to 1930. It is an extremely 
interesting and lucid study of the ownership and selling side 
of gas, electricity, water and tramway undertakings in the 
principal German cities and in the municipality of Vienna. 
Mr Batson discusses the fundamental problems of the price 
policy of public utility undertakings under four headings : 
firstly, whether public utility undertakings should be com- 
petitive or monopolistic; secondly, whether they are to be 
administered privately or either directly or indirectly by 
a public authority; thirdly, whether a legislative check on 
profits is necessary or desirable; and fourthly, what prices 
are to be charged to the various consumers for the services 
rendered. 

English readers will be particularly interested to learn that 
German law makes no special provision concerning the profit 
to be derived from public utility undertakings apart from the 
rule that these undertakings must not be run at a loss. 
Comparison between the yields of publicly-run enterprises, 
and comparison between these yields and those on private 
enterprises are not given, an omission for which Mr Batson 
is only partly to blame since the property of most publicly- 
owned enterprises is merged in the general property of the 
municipality. What is lacking, however, is a discussion of 
the influence of the cost of municipal services in general on 
the price policy, particularly with reference to the great 
inelasticity of the cost of municipal wages and other social 
services. Even before 1930 the influence of these factors 
was considerable : they particularly influenced the borrowing 
policy of such municipalities as Berlin and Cologne and this 
had a very great effect upon the general economic situation 
in Germany. Since 1930 the inability of the municipalities 
to reduce their general costs has rendered the price policy of 
their public utility undertakings very inelastic, as witnessed 
by the fact that the municipality of Vienna is now attempting 
to balance its Budget by a further increase in the charges 
for these services. 

Mr Batson gives some very detailed tables and graphs for 
the various rates charged by the public utility undertakings. 
but beyond showing that even in rational Germany there 
exists a great lack of uniformity between the various muni- 
cipalities and that the rates of private enterprises are much 
more uniform, he does not enter into a theoretical discussion 
of the economics of public utility prices. However, the reader 
learns that there seems to be a general tendency to discriminate 
in favour of the small consumer. 

Indeed, Mr Batson’s book is a most valuable manual of 
the highly intricate system under which German municipal 
undertakings sell their various products to the consumer. 
It is to be hoped that Mr Batson, who seems to have acquired 
a very deep and extensive knowledge of this subject in 
Germany and elsewhere, will soon fulfil the promise contained 
in his introduction to make a purely theoretical investigation 
into the economics of public utility enterprise. 





‘* Education for Industry and Commerce in England.’? By 
A. Abbott, with an Introduction by Lord Eustace Percy. 
Oxford University Press. 222 pages. 5s. 

Mr Abbott’s book is divided into three parts. The first 
two are purely historical, and will be of interest mainly to 
educationists. Mr Abbott unravels in them the beginnings of 
the publie system of technical education, and traces its develop- 
ment down to the time of writing. These parts of Mr Abbott’s 
book are likely to remain a locus classicus for the history of 
technical education for many years. In the third part, which 
will be of no less interest to the industrialist than to the eduea- 


ti 


tionist, the author looks into the future and explains why cer- 
tain aspects of technical education demand, in his opinion, 
the immediate attention of those responsible for the conduct 
of industry and commerce. Every employer cf labour on any 
large scale should read this part of the book, not merely in the 
interests of the country generally, but also in his own. 

The author believes that if this country is to regain its 
former prosperity, it must develop once more to a very high 
degree the ability to make and sell goods needed by other 
countries which they are not in a position to make with profit 
to themselves. This cannot be done without a continuous 
advance in our methods of treating the raw matcrials of manu- 
facture. This is the phase upon which Mr Abbott, looking 
beyond the temporary difficulties and exchange restrictions, 
quotas, &c., believes that we are now entering; and these are 
indeed the conditions with which we are confronted, it is 
evident that employers of labour will be well advised to 
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consider most carefully whether their existing practice is 
likely to suit them. For instance, are the traditional methods 
of recruiting labour likely to supply the requisite types and 
grades of workers ? Mr Abbott points out that the traditional 
methods of recruitment are in many cases obsolete. Many 
industries are still recruiting to-day, almost exclusively from 
the Public Elementary Schools, forgetting that the Public 
Elementary Schools no longer contain the abler boys and girls. 
A generation ago there were no Public Secondary Schools, and 
all the boys and girls were in the Public Elementary Schools. 
To-day, the latter are picked at eleven by competitive 
examination, and the abler boys and girls drawn off into the 
Secondary Schools. A business which seeks to obtain the 
same share of the brains of the country as it obtained a genera- 
tion ago must consequently modify its methods of recruitment. 
Mr Abbott also has some pointed observations on the present 
failure of some industries to utilise the fruits of research for 
want of men with the requisite capacity. In many branches 
of industry to-day there is no tradition of employing university 
graduates or men with wide scientific training and knowledge. 
Without such men there is no hope of applying on an adequate 
scale the new knowledge gained by the various research asso- 
ciations under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. In the author’s view, one of the great needs is not 
an increased supply of research workers, but realisation of the 
necessity for the employment in the works themselves of highly 
trained scientific men, who can decide at once whether and how 
a new piece of knowledge can be utilised there, whether its 
utilisation is hkely to result in a permanent profit, and whether 
a difficulty encountered in the day-to-day practice of the 
works is one which they should overcome for themselves or 
one to be referred to the research organisation. Throughout 
this part of the book Mr Abbott advocates a better correlation 
on the one hand between general education and specialised 
education for industry and commerce, and on the other hand 
between the latter and industry and commerce themselves. 


‘* British Industries and their Organisation.”” By G. C. 
Allen. Longmans, Green. 338 pages. 10s. 6d. 

If the title of Professor Allen’s book is perhaps a little too 
ambitious, the book itself is thoroughly well balanced and 
planned. Professor Allen provides his readers with a useful 
background by sketching the general development of British 
industry and trade during the nineteenth century. The im- 
provement in communications and the growth of free trade 
rendered specialisation increasingly profitable, and at the 
end of the century the economic structure of this country was 
based primarily on a number of staple industries whose pro- 
ducts found their way into every corner of the world. Pro- 
fessor Allen then traces briefly the recent history of some 
of the leading industries, including coal, 
engineering and shipbuilding, and textiles. 

The last two chapters, in which Professor Allen summarises 
the post-war changes in the structure of industry form, per- 
haps, the most interesting part of his book. In his view, the 
failure of Great Britain to maintain her place in international 
trade is due largely ‘“‘ to the displacement, as a result of 
changes in demand, of trades and qualities of goods in which 
she had specialised, and to the necessity of exceptionally great 
readjustments imposed on her industrial system by the circum- 
stances of the post-war world.” 

Professor Allen agrees with Mr A. Loveday, in attrib- 
uting post-war industrial instability, in a large measure, 
to the increase in the relative importance of goods and services 
satisfying secondary needs, the demand for which is much less 
stable than that for the necessities of life. Few will dispute 
this contention. Much more open to question, however, are 
the arguments on which Professor Allen bases his final con- 
clusion that the post-war industrial maladjustments ** demon- 
strate the failure of the modern variant of private capitalism, 
at a time when technical progress is rapid, to ensure a 
reasonable stability in the economic life of nations.” 
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THE DOMINIONS. 


‘¢ The Canada Year Book, 1933.”? Canada Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 1,100 pages. $1.50. 


The new edition of this Year Book, probably the most 
informative of the overseas year books, follows closely the 
issues of previous years. ‘There is some new material, but for 
the most part thestatistics presented continue the series already 
commenced in the last few years—without any further dis- 
turbing change of base years for the index numbers. The 
would-be researcher in recent Canadian economic history will 
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find that he may spend many profitable hours over this volume, 
before he begins to look elsewhere. 

Among the new material the most important items are these : 

a special article, strictly official in its scope, on the Ottawa 
Conference ; a special study on droughts in Western Canada ; 
and a more extensive treatment of population. And perhaps 
most important of all, ‘the first comprehensive census of 
wholesale and retail trade and services to be taken in Canada,”’ 
a census which is rightly claimed as ** one of the first of its kind 
in any country.” 
For the economist there is ample material in these packed 
1,100 pages. Population and vital statistics, all kinds of 
production, external and internal trade, transport, wages and 
employment, currency, banking and prices, and public finance 
are all thoroughly analysed. Indeed, the detail comprised in 
such chapters as those on banking and on prices forms a most 
pleasing contrast to the paucity of matcrial obtainable in this 
country even to-day. 

Among those statistical series which are of particular interest 
to economists, some of the most striking movements are to be 
found in the sections on banking and on the balance of inter- 
national payments. The banking statistics showed a marked 
decline in the cash reserve 1923-24 until 
1928-29, during which period there was an enormous expansion 
of the volume of bank deposits on the basis of a cash reserve 
which was, if anything, declining. Since 1929 there has been 
some recovery in the cash ratio, though it is still far below the 
level of the immediate post-war quinquennium. 
elaborate investigation would be necess 
of this change in the banking world. 
that the Year Book also presents important changes in the 
balance of international payments, which may not be entirely 
unconnected. 


ratio from about 


A long and 
ary to trace the effects 
Here we can only suggest 


A study of these changes in Canada’s economic position is 
further aided by the inclusion in the Year Book of statistics 
relating to new constructional contracts, prices of producers’ 
and consumers’ goods separately, sales of Canadian bonds 
in Canada and outside, and (curiously tucked away at the 
end of the “ Public Finance” chapter) estimates of foreign 
capital invested in Canada and Canadian investments outside 
Canada. 

It is hard to forgive the Canadian statisticians for having 
changed their Price Index Number base year in the middle of 
this interesting post-war decade: and attention should have 
been directed to the fact that many of the monthly prices 
indices for 1931 have been adjusted since they appeared in the 
1932 Year Book. grateful to the 
Canadian authorities for the intelligence which they have 
displayed in general—the student’s task is much easier than 
it might have been. 


At the same time, we are 





‘** Australia as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932.°? By Nancy 
Windett. Foreword by Professor J. Coatman: preface by 


Professor D. B. Copland. Oxford University Press: London, 
Humphrey Milford. 15s. net. 


In current economic studies of Australia it is often implied 
that the tendencies of trade and production in the Common- 
wealth have changed substantially since the War, but apart 
from one or two surveys of specific commodities, such as wool, 
there has been no attempt to estimate the change. Mrs 
Windett therefore enters new ground with this compilation of 
data on the whole field of Australian trade and production 
in the post-war years. It is a clear and, on the whole, objec- 
tive study. The work was undertaken under the auspices 
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of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, with the 
assistance of the London School of Economics and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations—a sponsorship of which it 
bears the mark in its breadth of plan. 

Mrs Windett analyses in turn the figures for all the chief 
commodities of Australian production. The main conclusion 
which appears is that Great Britain is declining, and the 
Pacific, Far Eastern, and Western European countries are 
increasing in importance as a market for Australian exports 
(the same holds true incidentally of these areas as sources of 
Australian imports). In the ten years before the War the 
Pacific countries accounted for about one-fifth of Australian 
imports and one-tenth of her exports, whereas in the ten 
years ending 1930-31, the proportions were respectively 
one-third and one-quarter. Mrs Windett is inclined to 
regard the decreased relative importance of the trade relation 
with Great Britain as permanent—an unfavourable commen- 
tary on attempts to direct the stream of Empire trade inwards. 
She can see no great promise of Australian trade expansion 
through a system of Imperial preferences; there is, on the 
other hand, every prospect of such expansion in the Far 
East, and Western Europe, especially in wool, wheat and 
fruit exports. 

New markets require new production. But in asking to 
what extent Australia is capable of maintaining her trading 
position in Europe with improving it in the Pacific, Mrs 
Windett is on far less convincing ground, and not only because 
figures of production are less illuminating than figures of trade. 
She no doubt rightly sees the possibility of expansion in all 
the main export staples except wheat—the figures of production 
for the last two years would indicate that. But it is not 
entirely fair to suggest, as Mrs Windett does, that the Aus- 
tralian producer is hampered by an excessive wage level and 
an excessive tariff; and that if he is to expand production 
these costs must be reduced. True up to a point this is now 
practically common ground among economists in the Common- 
wealth. Mrs Windett, however, as Professor Copland points 
out in his preface—scarcely does justice to the great reduction 
of costs effected during the depression; nor is it certain how 
exactly the advantages or disadvantages of the tariff are 
distributed. The course of Australian production, admirably 
displayed as it is here, is not dependent on quite such simple 
conditions as Mrs Windett suggests. 

None the less, the Commonwealth protective tariff of 1921 
has much to answer for, and in the field of secondary industry 
Mrs Windett has been able to give some incontrovertible 
examples of its working. In the record of Australian produc- 
tion in the post-war years there are too many instances of 
artificial protection ; and it would have been better to use the 
tariff to promote the sound growth of a few industries than to 
attempt to transform the palpably unprofitable, as has been 
done, Mrs Windett shows, in both secondary and primary 
production. And, finally, it is a general tariff reduction, and 
not in simple preferential treatment, that the best chance 
will be found for an increased share of the Australian market 
for British exporters. 


‘* The Witwatersrand Goldfield—_A Vital Asset of the British 
Empire.’”’ By Dr Hans Sauer. Walter E. Skinner, 15, 
Dowgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 3s. net. 


As one of the pioneers of the Rand, Dr. Hans Sauer writes 
with authority on the early days of that wonderful and vir- 
tually unique goldfield. The incidents he details in this 
brochure suggests that leaders in finance frequently lack 
vision. As regards the present and the future, the utterances 
of Dr Sauer are dogmatic to a degree, both in general and as 
affecting particular properties. For example: emphasising 
the uncertainties attaching to a quartz reef, and the persistence 
of the banket reef, he states : ‘*‘ No matter how large your area 
may be, the banket reef being followed will always be present, 
and no petering out will ever take place.” This may be true 
so far as it goes; but there is little advantage in the persistence 
of the reef if the values become unpayable! Then, referring 
to the tracing of the sub-outcrop of the Randfontein reef down 
to and beyond Klerksdorp, the writer makes the bold assertion 
that for this distance of 90 miles the reef *‘ will retain the 
average percentage of payability existing in all mines past and 
present.” 

In his remarks upon individual undertakings Dr. Sauer 
describes an “investment ’’ in East Rand Consolidated as 
‘‘more than safe!’’ Undoubtedly, the properties of this 
company are well situated, and several payable mines may be 
developed. But this is by no means a foregone conclusion. 
The doctor makes no mention of certain unorthodox geological 
theories he has put forward from time to time in the past, but 
he describes the Witwatersrand as only a patch belonging to a 
much larger system. Nevertheless, the brochure is worth 
perusal. It is supplemented by a sketch map. 


‘*The South African Journal of Economics.’’ 
Agents, P. and §. King. 


This is a new quarterly which sets out to discuss in technical 
terms economic problems primarily but not exclusively, 
connected with South Africa. The current issue contains 
admirable articles by Sir Robert Kotze, M.P., former Govern- 
ment Mining Engineer in the Union, on ‘ The Excess Profits 
Tax on Gold and Some of its Implications,” and by Mr C. 8. 
Richards, Professor of Commerce in the University of the 
Witwatersrand, on “The Boom in Kaffirs—An Analysis.” 
The production follows accepted lines for such journals and is 
comparable with those of Europe and America. 


London 





OTHER BOOKS 


Europe of To-day: The Danger Points. By Raymond Hunter. 
(London.) Overseas Publications, Ltd. 31 pp. Gd. net. 
A brief popular survey of frontier problems in Europe, designed 
to show why this country would do well to avoid European 
entanglements. 


RECEIVED. 


Report of the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party. 
Hastings, 1933. (London) The Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, 8.W.1. 304 pp. Is. By post, ls. 5d. 


Taxation of Foreign and National Enterprises. Vols. II., I1I., IV. 
and V. League of Nations. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
Vol. I1., 12s. Vol. III., 7s. 6d. Vol. IV., 6s. Vol. V., 2s. 6d. 

l Depositi Fiduciari delle Casse di Risparmio e dei Monti di Pieta 
di la Categoria nel Primo Decennio del Regime Fascista. (Rome) 
Ministero dell’ Agricoltura e delle Foreste. 

The Round Table. No. 93. December, 1933. 
& Co., Ltd. 226 pp. 5s. 

Income Tax Summarised. By W. Barrie Abbott. 
(London) Gee & Co., Ltd. 114 pp. 5s. net. 

A useful guide to Income Tax. 

The Mirrors of Wall Street. Anonymous. With drawings by Hugo 
Gellert. (New York) G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 268 pp. $2-50. 

The Foundation of Industrial Stability. By E.M. Daltroff. (London) 
P. 8S. King & Son. 139 pp. 7s. 6d. 

By Yosaburo Takekoshi. 

321 pp. 


(London) Macmillan 


2nd Edition. 


Prince Saionji. 
University. 


(Kyoto) Ritsumeikan 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2., 


Department of Overseas Trade : Economic Conditions in Iraq, August, 
1933. 1s. 6d. net. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the General Board of Control for Scotland 
for the Year 1932. Cmd. 4431. 1s. 3d. net. 


Colonial Reports, No. 1642. Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, 
1931-32. 1s. 6d. net. No. 1643. New Hebrides, 1932. 1s. 6d. 
net; No. 1644. British Guiana, 1932. 2s. net. 


Treaty Series No. 38 (1933): Final Act of the Wheat Conference, 
London, August 25, 1933. Cmd. 4449. 2d. net. 


Road Vehicles—Great Britain: Return showing the number of 
Mechanically-Propelled Vehicles registered for the first time 
under the Roads Act, 1920, by each Licensing and Registration 
Authority during the month of September, 1933. No. 61. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign 


Countries and British Countries Overseas during the period 
ended 30th June, 1933. 2s. net. 


Population Map of Great Britain, 1931: Sheet 1, Scotland. 1s. 6d. 
net. 
Road Fund: Estimated Commitments and Payments, 1933-34. 


Cmd. 4458. ld. net. 


British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925: Statements in the form of balance 
sheets transmitted to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland by companies 
which manufactured, in Great Britain, in 1932-33, sugar and/or 
molasses from home-grown beet. Section I—Factories. 3d. net. 


Colonial Reports: No. 1638. Tongan Islands Protectorate, 1932. 
ls. net ; No. 1639. State of Trengganu (Unfederated Malay 
States), 1932. 1s. 6d. net; No. 1646. Bermuda, 1932. 9d. 
net; No. 1647. British Honduras, 1932. 1s. 3d. net. 


Newfoundland Royal Commission, 1933: Cmd. 4480. 
5s. 6d. net. 

Newfoundland : Papers relating to the Report of the Royal Commission, 
1933. Cmd. 4479. 2d. net. 


Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1932. 4s. net. 


Public Social Services: Total Expenditure in England and Wales 
under certain Acts of Parliament. Cmd. 4460. 4d. net. 


Ministry of Transport : Preliminary Report on Fatal Road Accidents 
which occurred during the six months ended 30th June, 1933. 
6d. net. 


(Revised Statement.) 
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